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Campcraft is undoubtedly one of the 
finest activities on the camp program for 
developing a love of nature, a joy in living 
out of doors and a spirit of comradeship 
and coiperation. 

It not only includes fire building and 
cooking but it emphasizes the essentials 
in selecting a camp site and affords a 
splendid opportunity for originality in 
constructing and using practical equip- 
ment. Itisthe place, while working among 
them, to learn the birds, the trees and the 
flowers, to observe safety regulations, 
guard against insect bites and apply first 
aid. 

At Matoaka it is largely done in cabin 
groups. The activity for the different 
groups depends on the maturity and ex- 
perience of the group as well as the need. 

After a primitive camp has been estab- 
lished by the more experienced girls, the 
entire camp including the juniors goes in 
‘abin groups to this camp regularly twice 
a week for cooking breakfast and supper. 
At first they cook only one or two dishes 
for a menu but gradually the girls develop 
more skill in handling themselves around 
the fire and they cook the entire meal. It 
is a great event when one group has shown 
sufficient ability to prepare dinner for the 
balance of the camp and serve it cafeteria 
style. The girls also thoroughly enjoy 
working out.menus that are practical for 
their overnight hikes. 

Last summer, as is evident in the picture, 
the girls very successfully cooked in num- 
ber ten tin cans discarded by the kitchen. 
The tops were removed, the cans turned 
upside down, a four-inch square hole cut 
in the front of the can through which they 
fed the fire and a smaller one-inch hole 
cut in the upper part of the other side just 
opposite the larger hole which acted as a 


Almost the only organized camping in 
England is that which is done by the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. There are only 
very few permanent camp sites and fewer 
still permanent buildings. 

Land in England is very valuable and 
no large tracts of unoccupied country ex- 
ist. The land is either used for building 
purposes or else it is agricultural land or 
privately owned property and forms part 
of large estates. 
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CAMPCRAFT AT MATOAKA 


By Heap CouNsetor Came Maroaka 


draft. The top of the can took the place of 
a pan. French toast, pancakes, corn frit- 
ters, fried tomatoes and bacon and eggs 
cooked most deliciously on these individ- 
ual stoves. The girls were most enthusi- 
astic over the idea of sitting on the ground 
with a bundle of sticks to left of them, a 
stove in front of them, pancake supplies 
on the right of them and knife and fork 
in hand. As one little girl said, “You 
could cook, eat and keep the fire going at 
the same time.” The individual stoves 
were particularly popular with the young- 
est girls who object to the heat of the open 
fire. In spite of using these individual 
stoves quite regularly with the youngest 


CAMPING IN ENGLAND 
By Hox. Mitprep Lowtrner 


All this makes the task of finding a camp 
site rather arduous. Those of us who are 
thinking of taking our troops to camp 
have to start looking for a suitable place 
at least three months before the camping 
season starts. 

The camping season lasts from the last 
days of July until the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The government schools close for 
their holidays from the end of July until 
about August 25. 
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campers they developed a splendid spirit 
of codperation in dish washing, dish drying 
and general clean-up. 

The girls are always ready for an extra 
period of camperaft. They write home 
elaborating on their part in cooking a meal 
and even illustrating themselves. They 
frequently select some part of this activity 
to pantomime on stunt night and often 
after they return home they send us pic- 
tures or write to us describing some family 
hike on which they planned the menu and 
did the cooking. Just a short time ago the 
entire camp was entertained by a little 
camper who presided over her own open 
fire and kettle on her own back lot. 


There are five important points to be 
born in mind when looking for a camp site 

soil, water, wood, shelter and surround- 
ings. A word on each is necessary as 
camping conditions in America and Eng- 
land are so entirely different. 

Soil: Owing to the vagaries of our cli- 
mate and the possibility of rain every day 
during August, it isessential that the camp 
should be on light gravel or sandy soil. 


Continued on page 9 
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EDITORIALS 


Huences mightily the entire camping movement. 


least fifty new members this season. 


Treasurer, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


book plate design competition. 


to the best. 


' 


observance but the same in spirit. 


99 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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In reading a number of camp booklets sent to the editor, it was gratifying to see the 
statement, * Member of the Camp Directors Association,” printed under the name of 
the director. Membership in the association carries with it a professional standing 
that parents and educators are beginning to recognize and acknowledge. Member 
camps, if true to accepted basic standards and ideals, earn for themselves a place in 
the camping world and thus share in establishing a classification and rating which in- 


The Association welcomes all camp directors into its membership, who are in sym- 
pathy with and who will agree to carry out the basic standards and ideals of the organiza- 
tion. With a membership of nearly five hundred of the leading camp directors, allocated 
to seven territorial sections, the Association is in a position to render the kind of service 
necessary in promoting the best interests of organized camping. 

Active membership is open to those who are actually directing a camp and whose 
camp measures up to the qualifications as outlined in the membership application. 
The annual dues are $10.00, Associate membership is open to any man or woman ac- 
tively associated with camping or with the educational program of youth. The dues 
are $5.00. Present members who know of directors or counselors who should be con- 
nected with the C.D. A. will render a service both to the person invited to become a 
member and to the association, if they will become, voluntarily, solicitors for the Mem- 
bership Committee. Make the chairman, Frank 5. Hackett, happy by securing at 


The annual dues are now payable and should he sent to Miss Laura I. Mattoon, 


November 17 to 23 is national Children’s Book Week. In observance of the week, 
two excellent articles on hooks and reading are printed in this number of Camping. 
Read them carefully, take a good look at the picture of the library at Camp Kehonka, 
then resolve to make the little library nook at your camp more attractive next season. 
Book stores and publie libraries will have special displays during the week which should 
be visited by camp directors, take pad and pencil, and make a note of book titles and 
suggestions for the season of 1980. A mid-winter project for your campers would be a 


Do you know that there are 50,000 tobacco dealers in the United States and only 
2,500 book stores? Do you know that in Russia, nearly five times as many books are 
sold each year as in the United States? The figures are 240,000,000 to 50,000,000. 
\re we in danger of losing the art of self-entertaining through wholesome reading? 
Shall the children under our care in camp be permitted to enjoy the friendship of books? 
Yes! yes! comes the reply of camp directors everywhere. Very well, then, give more 
time and thought to this matter than we have done heretofore. Make that little nook 
in camp more cosy for reading. Have the books accessible to the campers. Expose them 


Thanksgiving! When you sit down to enjoy your bountiful Thanksgiving dinner, 
you are just following a custom that has been in existence among the greatest nations 
for thousands of vears back. The ancient Hebrews celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles 
or the Ingathering. The Egyptians on the banks of the sacred Nile held their feasts and 
offered sacrifices in thanksgiving. In Greece and Rome there were annual thanksgiving 
festivals. In England the Harvest Home festival is a popular gala day. The Pilgrims 
on October 24, 1621 celebrated the first American Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving Day was appointed by George Washington in 1789. President Lincoln 
appointed November 26 as a national holiday and every president since then has fol- 
lowed his example. Thanksgiving of 1929 and the Thanksgiving of 1621, different in 


The first national 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Official outfitters to over 90 boys’ and 


girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting 


Four features 


Permanent Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 

Special New York Outfitting Service 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 
PLUS Filene service and Filene values 


Why not send for our quotations 
on your uniform? 








@smopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,600.000 copies monthly 
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Harper's Bazaar 
64th Year 


Kenneth N. Chambers 
Director 


Harper's Bazaar Educational Department 
572 Madison Avenue at 56th St., New York 

















Your 


ADVERTISEMENT 


in The Christian Science Monitor 
will reach people who give patron- 
age to high-class camps. 

Circulation Over 152,600 

Send for Rates and Data 

THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
\ Daily Newspaper for the Home 


Published by the Christian Science Publishing 
Society at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Kamp Kahlert! West River! Historic 
Marylartd — and oh, so many other things 
which suggest pleasant memories to us. 
Days spent at Kahlert are camping days, 
to be sure, but to Kahlert girls no camp is 
like our kamp! You ask why I dare say 
that our kamp is unlike any other, and 
perhaps better? No matter how much I 
might try to explain the spirit of Kahlert 
to you, of other camps, would you under- 
stand — you have to be a Kahlert girl or 
woman to know. But [T can tell you of 
the things we do which are not done in 
other camps and which we feel makes us 
unique. 

In the first place our camp is run by the 
Washington Y.W.C.A., and with this or- 
ganization behind us we are more than a 
summer activity — to think of only during 
the times we are there. We have similar 
activities in the Capital City all the year 
round which keep us kampers all the time. 

Our camp is for the girls and is managed 
by the girls as far as it is practicable. The 
counselors are there in an advisory capac- 
ity — and to help and teach the girls to do 
the things they choose. By treating the 
girls as individuals who ean think for 
themselves, we find that the girls develop 
rapidly along the lines in which they are 
interested. 

You would ask how we organize thegirls 
so that they may competently govern 
themselves? There are approximately 
eighty junior girls in camp each week: 
they are divided into about five or six 
groups according to their ages. These 
groups meet each night just before Lights 
Out bell, and sign up for their duties for 
the next day, as well as discuss the kamp 
program, ofier suggestions, etc. From each 
of these groups two girls are elected to 
meet as the kamp kouncil, each day to 
plan the kamp program. The group is in 
charge of the program, the rules and regu- 
lations, and everything that is necessary 


At the close of the season of 1928, I re- 
ceived a typed collection of letters from the 
mother of a camper with the followingnote: 


We felt that these entirely spontaneous 
letters from a twelve-year-old might be of 
interest to you in determining reactions of 
one of your campers to your guidance. 

Very cordially, 
Mrs. George I. 5 

So I have in my possession the complete 
record of a camping season through a 
child’s eyes, an unusual and valuable gift 
to a camp director. Many times during 
the winter following I read these letters 
through, wondering how many parents 
were fortunate enough to live through 
samp days with their children as Con- 
stance’s parents had been. Did she not 
show her appreciation of her parent’ by 
letting them know every detail of her 
samp days? Isn’t it a camp’s province to 
teach appreciation of parents as well as 
that of the beauties of nature and music? 
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in running kamp, with the Girl Reserve 
executive in an advisory capacity. The 
kouncil changes its membership each week 
so that each week a new group of girls, with 
many new ideas, represent the entire camp. 

Several vears ago, in the fall of 1926, 
there seemed to be a need for a definite 
group to be formed to keep us posted on 
kamp through the year. It was then that 
the counselors selected the first members 
of the kamp kouncil: one junior and one 
senior were chosen from the camp group 
of each week, and in this way there were 
twenty-two girls, all leaders and loyal 
campers, who were brought together to 
keep Kamp Kahlert before our minds dur- 
ing the other nine months of the year! 
The first thing which this kouncil found to 
do was the reunion — what camp can pos- 
sibly do without a get-together during the 
winter — or maybe two of them! We have 
found that we just have to have a banquet 
where everyone can come to the Y and 
talk and laugh and sing — and most of 
the talk is about “last summer” and * Are 
you going down the first week?” 

To us our reunions are high spots, and 
is the big thing around which our kamp 
kouncils center their attention. The 1929 
reunion was held November 2, and it was 
just the best ever! At the reunion each 


So, a definite place for * home letters’ 
was found in our scheme. I was strength- 
ened in this by a letter from another 
mother received a few days before the 
opening of the 1929 season, from which I 
quote: “I have a suggestion to make that 
may have the germ of an idea in it. My 
friends all agree that it is provoking to get 
the average letter from camp which reads, 
‘Dear Mother: Having a wonderful time 

best ever. I have but five minutes to 
write this before the dinner bell. Much 
love, Mary.’ This is not an exaggeration. 
Can you have a half hour letter writing 
assignment and at the close let those who 
want to, read the descriptive part of their 
letters aloud and let the balance of the 
campers judge whose is the best and give 
an award for it?” 


Her suggestion could not be followed 
literally but it helped us. We have always 
required two letters a week home as most 
‘amps do but left it entirely to thecampers 














fall the newly elected kamp kouncil is an- 


nounced. The system now in effect is 
much better than the one we started with. 
Kach week at kamp the entire group elects 
three girls whom they feel have been the 
best campers. At the end of the summer 
it is left to the counselors to select one 
from each group of three, and declare them 
members. The new kouncil then begins its 
term after the reunion and continues the 
work through the vear, finishing the next 
fall with the reunion. Three seniors and 
three juniors are held over each year, by 
election, to help the new members in carry- 
ing out the program. In this way the work 
is efficient and little time is wasted in 
getting the new group organized. 

The kamp kouncil is recognized as an 
organization of kampers who have the 
authority to make and execute plans for 
the improvement of the Y camp. There is 
no binding constitution; they have what 
most people would call only a skeleton, 
but it is all that is needed. As any condi- 
tion arises an amendment may be passed 
to better the purposes of the group. 

Kach year the kouncil has definite proj- 
ects to work out. Last spring they decided 
to make an attractive flower bed in the 
circle of the kamp driveway where the 
cars turn around as they enter kamp. One 
of the girls who is very artistic designe: 
the plan. A large “IK” of the red geran- 
iums was surrounded by other flowers of 
reds, whites and greens; the effect was 
striking for its simplicity. Another thing 
accomplished by the kouncil was a cere- 
monial, which was written by members of 
the group, and held at the opening of camp 
as a welcome to the new girls. 

The project now in the process of devel- 
opment is the organization of an alumnae 
group, composed of former members of 
the kouncil. It is not the idea to tie the 
girls down with meetings and rigid organ- 


Continued on page 8 


CAMPERS’ LETPERS TO THEIR PARENTS 


to find the time to write and to tell what 
they cared to. This season, the day be- 
fore the letter was to be mailed, directly 
after rest hour, was the home letter period. 
In most cases the counselors wrote at the 
same time and the events of the interven- 
ing period were discussed. Knowing that 
memory fails frequently the items of in- 
terest were typed and posted in each cabin, 
Here is the bulletin for July 18: 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN ABOUT 
1. Monday’s hike in the wind 
2. Cardinal Cabin’s assembly 
3. Assembly in Nature Cabin to be- 
come acquainted with the fossils found on 
our beach. Whales’ ribs and back bones 
and shark’s teeth 8,000,000 years old are 
washed up on our sands. 
t. Tuesday night’s musical program 
a. The piano numbers 
b. ‘The cabin song contests 
c. Naming songs played on piano 


(Continued on page 12 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalegs and prices when buying supplies 


Accounting 


CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

89 State Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps, private schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 


Arts and Crafts Materials 


THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 

70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Expert Instruction by arrangement. 
One day mail order service. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

26 EveRETT STREET, ALLSTON STATION, Boston 34, 

Mass. 
Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting, easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

140 SuL.ivan St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Dur Esso Cray, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and Illustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 


YE SUSAN BURR 

Hookep RuG NEEDLES 

Tre Hoey AssociaTEs 

406 Cuurcu St., TorrincTon, Conn. 
Hooked Rug making, developing original design 
and use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
worth-while campcraft activity. 
Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 
needle with full instructions, postpaid. 


Camp Outfitters 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

38 CuauNcY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


Food Products 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 

Main PLANnt AND OFFICEs, 

Nortu Tuirp St. aND Kent AVE., 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 

SuNBEAM Branp Pure Foop Propucts 
Fruits and Vegetables in number ten tins. Manu- 
iacturers and importers. Complete assortment of 
Grocery Supplies for Summer Camps. 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE, NORTH AND N. CENTRE STREETS 
Boston, Mass 


“New England’s Own” Packers and Producers 
of Fine Foods supplying summer camps at whole- 
sale prices. Beef, lamb, bacon, hams, poultry, 
fresh fish, dairy products, fresh and preserved 
fruits and vegetables. Write for list. 





Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 
47 Tempe Piace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 
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HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED 
A Camping advertiser says: 

Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request) 


GODOT 


Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson STREET, New York, N, Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WasHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 


BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue “‘C.” 


Medicinal Supplies 

OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLston STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WeEsTMINSTER St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BITE Serum. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy for snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyo.. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. I. Powder. Promotes healing — for all skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
191-195 DrevonsHIrE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 9750 
Everything for efficient camp offices; Type- 
writers, Rented and Sold, Mimeographs and Multi- 
stamps, Adding Machines, Commercial Stationery, 
Files. Catalog. 


Photography 

THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 
JUNGLEGYM, INC. 
5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
Q-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexincton AvENuE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
oF Boston, 120 BoyLston STREET 
RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 
Teachers and Counselors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 


EMARCO CO. 

HunTINGTON AND Lonewoop AveEs., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for tan and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking, Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newark, N. J 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W & T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder “‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

237TH STREET, SouTH NoRWALK, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


October 1, 1928 to October 1, 1929 


Balance October 1, 1928 
Income: 
Dues 
*Placement Bureau balance 
Miscellaneous 
Stenographic service 
Atlantic City Convention exhibitors 
Swimming Conference balance 


Reserve fund (transferred to savings account) 


Expenditures: 
Stationery, stamps, telephones 
Printing (total $402.92 less income % 209.68 
President's traveling ‘ 
Preisdent’s stenographic assistance 
Secretary's salary 
Secretary's traveling 
Secretary's stenographic assistance 
Mise ellaneous 
Repaying Bank for loan 
Sportsmen's Show exhibit 
Atlantic City convention 1928 
Atlantic City convention, 1929 
Mural painting for exhibits 
Transferred to fund account 
Universal displayor for C. D. A. exhibits 
Training Course Directory 
Typewriting rent and repairs 
Camping, Cosmos Press 
Camping subscriptions . 
Executive Committee travel 
Conference poster design 
Membership, Outdoors Clubs 
Membership list 
Li ping refund 
File case : 
Sargent’s Handbook 
Sealing machine and paper 
Mountain Magazine 


Total income 
Total expenditures 


Balance, October 1, 1929 


$ 120.04 

3,870.00 

264.12 
$ 13.00 
1,305.00 
92.88 


25.00 1,435.88 


$5,690.04 


%. 


Swow- 


me 2 OS Gr Or ee 


~ 
~ 
rey 
~ 


$1,000.00 
125.25 
11.66 
228.33 
25.00 
25.00 
$2.54 
0 
27.25 
541.00 
105.00 
4.65 
30.00 
15.00 
3.50 
2.00 
4.50 
5.00 
7.86 
1.00 2,205.04 








$5,663.33 


$5,690.04 
5,663.33 


~ $26.71 


* Bill outstanding for Placement Bureau stenographic work $142. 30. 








PLACEMENT BUREAU 
The Placement Bureau of the Camp 

Directors Association desires to call the 

attention of the directors to the following 

list of counselors who wish positions for 
next year. Further qualifications will be 
furnished upon request. 

No. 10. Woman. Michigan. Could be assistant in 
swimming, has passed senior Red Cross tests; has 
had four years at one of the best camps for girls 
in the country; is a freshman in college. 

No. 12. Woman. New York state. Swimming coun- 
selor with baseball and dramaties; was many years 
a camper and last year a counselor; is a sophomore 
in college. 

No. 14. Woman. North Carolina. Assistant dieti- 
tian; can assist with weaving and nature lore; col- 
lege graduate with special work in home economics 
and dietetics; is a teacher of science and home 
economics in a high school. 

No. 16. Woman. Nebraska. Handcraft and group 
singing, and can assist in campcraft and horseback 
riding; college student; trained with the Camp 
Fire camps and Girl Reserves. 

No. 18. Woman. Ohio. Can assist with swimming, 
passed senior life saving test of the Red Cross; also 
can assist with tennis and hockey; has had ex- 
cellent training in one of our best New England 
camps; college student, physical education. 

No. 20. Woman. Massachusetts. Swimming and land 
sports, passed senior Red Cross life saving test; 
can assist in handicraft, campcraft and dramatics; 
graduate of physical education school. 


No. 22. Woman. Washington, D. C. Can assist 


with swimming, passed senior Red Cross life sav- 
ing test; junior counselor. 
Laura I. Mattoon, Secretary 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


NEW YORK. SECTION NEWS 


The first meeting was held at the Co- 
lumbia Faculty Club, New York, on Fri- 
day evening, October 25. A unique fea- 
ture of the dinner served at six-thirty was 
the round table discussions. At the sev- 
eral tables the following topics were con- 
sidered: “Keeping in Touch with Old 
Campers,” “Publicity Methods,” “ Fol- 
lowing Up New Leads.” At eight o’clock, 
the discussion centered around the report 
of the New York Section presented at the 
Atlantic City meeting, dealing with “ En- 
lightened Social Participation.’ Partici- 
pants included directors of girls’ camps, 
boys’ camps and small boys’ and girls’ 
camps, so that every type of camp was 
represented. 


The dates for the winter meetings are: 

General meetings; December 13, Febru- 
ary 14, and an out-of-town meeting in 
April (date to be decided) 

Sectional meetings: November 15, Janu- 
ary 10, March 14. 


The section is particularly desirous of 
having counselors attend their meetings 
and notices are sent to counselors whose 
names are sent in to the secretary, Miss 
Emily H. Welch, 804 Broadway, New 
York City, by the directors. 


REDBOOK 


Leading Camp and 
School Directory 


February Forms Close December Second 


McCall Company Publishers 
M. Mercer Kendig (A. B. Vassar) 
Director, Department of Education 


e 230 Park Avenue, New York Cit 
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ON CANDLE LIGHT 
By A. E. Hamitton 

A visitor came away with two very dif- 
ferent impressions from two camps he saw 
last summer. The first camp was precise, 
efficient, almost military in exactness and 
discipline. Everything ran like a well- 
balanced, well-lubricated machine. Clock- 
like in smoothness, swift and direct, like 
an aeroplane motor. Night came and a 
switch was turned. Every crannie of the 
big bungalow was flooded with penetrat- 
ing light. Globes burned everywhere like 
sharp, miniature suns. Nowhere could the 
eye rest in contemplative tranquillity. 
There was a palpable restlessness in the 
atmosphere, an impulse to keep moving, 
make progress, get things done, forge 
ahead, succeed. The brightness of the hall 
was consonant with the whole spirit of the 
camp; precise, keen — and hard. 

Reaching the other camp after sundown 
one evening, the visitor stepped into a 
concerto of firelight and candle glow. The 





(Continued on page 12) 








Charles Boni Paper Books, 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 

Have you heard about Charles Boni 
Paper Books? Their first selection is The 
Golden Wind by Takashi Ohta and 
Margaret Sperry. That sounds interesting 
doesn’t it? Tt is: let us tell you what some 
of the critics say. 

First there is the telegram from Louis 
Untermeyer. “Congratulations on Golden 
Wind. No one could fail to be moved by 
it since its appeal is so varied. The book 
is listinetive from first to last paragraph, 
wa extraordinary combination, exotic, 
poetic and ironic. A picturesque fairy tale 
made actual and modern.” Another re- 
viewer says, “Out of China, torn by civil 
war and gloomy with its internal disorders 
comes this tale of The Golden Wind. It is 
the story (an autobiographic fantasy 
rather) of a Japanese exile, whose wander- 
ings have provided Miss Sperry with an 
opportunity to catch the East and show 
it to us ina tale of imaginative pattern 
and creative design.” 

From Padraic Colum comes, A Japan- 
ese youth of a prominent family, banished 
from the empire because of the political 
activities of his father, took refuge in 
China. Phere he served under a Chinese 
general of the revolutionary army, and 
later joined the bandits of northern Man- 
churia. This is the basis for The Golden 
Wind: the young Japanese tells of his 
adventures. And beeause of an unusual 
collaboration this actuality has been given 
2a deep meaning and a wide scope. 

The Golden Wind has an external and an 
internal interest, and each ina high degree. 
external 
during a momentous period in her history, 


lv it gives a panorama of China 


period that our newspapers make daily 
comment on: internally it is the story of a 
quest for something that will give mean- 
ing toa life in exile.” 

The second book offered by Charles 
Boni is Frederick the Great, by Margaret 
Professor Hl. J. Laski of Lon- 
don University says of this book, Miss 
Margaret Goldsmith's Frederick the Great 
sa portrait in the modern manner. With- 
out pretense of detail or effort at  philo- 
sophic analysis, it is a clever and vital 
study of a great, if unpleasant, personal- 
ity. Miss Goldsmith finds the clue to 
Frederick in the terrible loneliness and 
tyranny of his childhood. She makes vou 
feel how Frederick was driven in on him- 


Goldsmith 


self, how he was compelled to posture to 

from the ghastly reality. And the 
result is a lonely old man, without friends 
and without house, whose achievement 


CSsCa pe 
, 


even can bring him no sense of happiness. 

She has selected her material skillfully 
and justly, and vou feel, at the end, that 
vou have been given a real picture of the 
man Frederick was... Emphatieally a 
hook for list as 

“As we turn the pages the clear-cut 
outline « iki; Pippett 

“This book will be illustrated with 
contemporary engravings of court life by 


your library 


fa face appears. 
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Daniel Nicholas Chodowiecki, one of 
Frederick’s close friends and the most 
popular illustrator of the time. Little 
known today except to collectors, this 
second Paper Bool selection affords an 
opportunity to become familiar with his 
engravings. These have been secured in 
part from the Metropolitan Museum.” 
These two splendid books foretell a 
prosperous future for Charles Bont Paper 
Books. A letter to this publishing house at 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City will 
bring you more information about this 
“olden opportunity.” Subscription price 
for twelve books is $5. a year. 1S 


A Water Program for Camps. By Thomas 
kK. Cureron, Jr. P. Blakiston’s Sons & 
Co. Philadelphia. 

An excellent handbook for the camp 
swimming executive. It covers all the im- 
portant phases of the swimming program 
in the summer camp. One chapter deals 
with the organization of the staff, the 
duties and training of the waterfront di- 
rector and the selecting and training of 
assistants. Another section, well illus- 
trated with diagrams and pictures, as is 
the whole book, gives the important points 
in the organization of the equipment: the 
safety essentials, diving boards, life boats, 
ete. One entire chapter is devoted to the 
water program, touching upon the plan- 
ning of the program, the classification of 
the swimmers, outlines of instruction, 
water meets, progressive tests, life saving, 
analysis of the individual and speed swim- 
ming. Still another chapter is devoted to 
suggestions for teaching swimming. Coun- 
selors as well as executives will find this 
hook, sponsored by the American Red 
Cross, well worth owning. Incidentally 
many private beach owners would find 
this booklet valuable when considering 
safety precautions about the swimming 
dock. 


Jesus of Nazareth. By AGNES ADAMS. 
Hlustrated by W. H. Margetson. Ox- 
ford | niversity Press. $2.00. 
in this book Miss Adams has retold the 

story of the life of Jesus in simple language 

without making any attempt to moralize 


or teach. The book seems to be a typical 


English publication, well done from a con- 
struction and a layout standpoint. The 
illustrations by W. HH. Margetson are ex- 
ceptionally fine. They are authentie in 
regards to clothing and background of 
Palestine, inspiring in subject and excel- 
lent for a child to study. 


LL Busy Day. Written and illustrated in 
color by Brearrice Tonias. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. &2.00. 

A day’s experience of ordinary little 
mischievous busybodies depicted in simple 
Gorgeously colored and hand 
lettered is this book for little tots. The 
author is a sixteen-vear-old girl, whose 
truth of detail, beauty of line and wealth 
of imagination make this a book of sur- 
prising ingenuity. M.S. BR. 


verse. 


For the Glory of France. By Everett 
MecNeit. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$2.00. 

France of the early seventeenth century, 
France of the old régime: stealthy foot- 
steps, muffled oaths, crossed swords; 
beauty, grandeur, love, hatred and in- 
trigue all tossed in together and we have 
For the Glory of France, a narrative which 
needs no other description to the followers 
of McNeil. 

The period is that of the bitter struggle 
between the Catholics and Huguenots, the 
place a public square in Honfleur, a small 
seaport town on the northwest coast. Here 
Noel Bidoux, one of the heroes of the nar- 
rative, comes face to face with the most 
stupendous adventure of his young life. 
In a moment of youthful ardor for fair 
play, he casts his lot with one Robert De 
Boville, at the time unknown to him, 
against a maelstrom of terrifying odds, 
which serve to give the two new-found 
friends sufficient impetus to stowaway 
in the vessel of Sieur de Champlain bound 
for the New World. 

Under Captain Champlain the two 
boys explore in the New World and aid in 
the settlement of Quebec, France's strong- 
est bid for ascendency on the American 
continent. There is no end to the diversity 
of situation and variation of plot that 
carries the reader in fascination through 
every chapter in the book. The characters 
are made to move with the semblance of 
reality and the description is startlingly 
vivid. The main plot, though having suffi- 
cient momentum of its own to carry the 
Interest of the reader, is supplemented by 
several counterplots, all cleverly merged in- 
toasingl efabric of satisfying completenes, 

The story is supposed to be historically 
authentic, and some facts of real value to 
the student of the French and Indian 
Wars are to be found therein. The col- 
ossal mistake of Champlain’s taking sides 
with the weaker Algonquin Indians 
against the powerful Iroquois is well em- 
phasized, and the juvenile mind is ac- 
quainted with this potent factorin France’s 
losing her New World domain. 

Then, too, the color and temper of the 
times is so well portrayed as to give a 
helpful insight on historical setting. 

While the book is more for the younger 
set, its heroes being two youths, one of 
mature pursuits may find it interesting 
reading. Forall those whose pulses quicken 
at the call of adventure, for all those who 
love a good story well told, | reeommend 
For the Glory of France. M. Kk. 
Short Poems for Short People. By Auicia 

AspINWALL. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

S2.00. 

Clear, pure, and sparkling gems are the 
little rhymes contained in this volume. 
All the marvels and wonders of child life 
are presented from a perfectly delightful 
wee tot’s viewpoint. Babyland has come 
to its own with the publishing of this col- 
lection of decidedly wholesome verse. 


M. k. 
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The Little Spotted Seal. By Sou N. SHER- 

IDAN. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

One evening by moonlight John Alger- 
non Fitzpatrick is swimming alone in the 
waters within the reef at Waikiki. Unex- 
pectedly he hears someone talking very 
close to him. It chances to be the Little 
Spotted Seal, who doesn’t know what he is 
to do, for he has had his whiskers burned 
off. Arrangements are made by John to 
introduce his sister Elsie to the Spotted 
Seal, for Elsie is noted for her genius at 
solving very hard and difficult: problems. 
The next evening Elsie and John with their 
little brother, Roy, who just positively re- 
used to stay at home, meet the sad and 
gloomy seal. After much thinking and 
suggesting, some unique but very good 
substitute whiskers are found. TheSpotted 
Seal tells them of his home where for- 
gotten comrades stay. He related so many 
interesting tales that that very night the 
four of them set out for the Spotted Seal’s 
glorious country. Adventures increase 
twofold upon their arrival at the land of 
forgotten comrades — sunken — treasure 
ships, daring pirates, boats without crews, 
and strange sea monsters. Truly, this is a 
writing full of vivid imagination and fas- 
cinating adventure. Both the author and 
artist are familiar with the tropic seas, 
and together they have woven as one this 
magic book for boys and girls who have 
outgrown the lure of the fairy tale. 

M. k. 
The White Puppy Book. By Crow. AvbIN. 

Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

Dogs are sometimes very intelligent. 
The white puppy, named Snowball, is es- 
pecially so, for in this tiny volume he 
writes his diary account of all that occurs 
on Monday. He’s mischievous and viva- 
cious, but he knows when he’s done wrong. 
Like all bad dogs, he has to be punished. 
He chases cats, tries to catch tempting 
butterflies and reckless sparrows. He eats 
things that don’t mix, sits around like a 
mope. Off into mischief he goes again, 
just as soon as he feels better. When bed- 
time comes, he just can’t stand a hot stuffy 
house and out into the yard he slips. His 
diary is interesting and since he has kept 
it himself, he must be a very very smart 
dog. M. Kk. 
Little Blacknose. By Hitprecarpe Hoyr 

Swirr. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Blacknose, born at a foundry, capti- 
vates your heart when you meet him. His 
steel nerves, hot temper, and sensitive 
nature aid him in attaining success. His 
days are spent performing his duty and 
enjoying terrifying the horses, who caused 
him so much distress on the day of his 
trial trip between Albany and Schenec- 
tady. After fourteen years of active serv- 
ice, he is retired to a peaceful corner where 
he wiles away the lonely hours with his 
dreams. When he convinces himself that 
the world has forgotten him, things take a 
unique turn and life becomes one glorious 
undreamed-of success. M. k. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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A Daughter of the Seine. By JEANETTE 
Eaton. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
The French Revolution with all the 

dramatic happenings surrounding it form 

a perfect background for Madame Ro- 

land’s life story. Every page of this vol- 

ume is filled so full of friendship, romance, 
love and courage that only the mystical 
thread of Madame Roland’s personality 
make one of all. Figures of history, who 
have had only a hazy place in one’s mind, 
become real flesh and blood people in 

Jeanette Eaton’s book, 4 Daughter of the 

Seine. To read such a volume is to become 

enamored with the life of a woman who 

gave willingly of herself — even unto 
death — to make France the republic she 
is today. 


M. k. 


MESSAGE TO MEMBERS 
FROM THE SECRETARY 

1. Will each member of the Association 
kindly notify the national office, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., at once of any change of 
address, either winter or camp. Also 
kindly let us know, should the camp be 
discontinued. 

2. Will each member consider himself 
or herself a reporter for this paper and 
send in any items of interest concerning 
our members or any news from the camp- 
ing world that would be of interest to us. 

3. If any of the members find them- 
selves in the vicinity of a section other 
than their own, they will find a warm wel- 
come at any of the meetings. The dates of 
these meetings will be given in Camping 
each month. If a member plans to spend 
the winter in the vicinity of any section 
other than his own kindly write to the 
secretary of that section and ask to have 
notices concerning the meetings mailed to 
you. Below are the names and addresses 
of the section secretaries: 

New York: Miss Emily Welch, 804 Broad- 

way, New York, N. Y. 

New England: Mrs. C. A. Roys, 22 Ord- 
way Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Pennsylvania: Mr. James R. Weiser, 5325 

Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mid-West: Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Three Lakes 

Wis. 

Southern Appalachian: Mrs. WH. L. Parry 
1076 Hudson Frive, Atlanta, Georgia 
Pacific: Miss Esther Blankenship, 147 

W. Oak St., Stockton, California 
Mid-Atlantic: Mrs. 5.5. Alburtis, 29 W. 

Irving St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Rocky Mountain: Mr. Leslie Deal, Y. M. 

C. A., Denver, Colo. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 

At the Executive Committee meeting of 
October 25 and 26 it was decided to hold 
the 1980 Convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois. The date 
is to be announced in the next issue. 
There will be an annual banquet and the 
national board meeting will be held. This 
board is made up of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the presidents of the various 
sections. 








Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 
We shall be glad to 


send our Experienced 
Representative 











DIRECTOR’S COLUMN 

Mr. Theodore Wallis has withdrawn 
from the management of the Winchester 
country Day School and is now going to 
devote his entire time and energy to Camp 
Mishe Mokwa, located on Treasure Island 
in Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Robert S. Webster, director of 
Camp Wyeonda, has given up teaching 
and is devoting his time to the develop- 
ment of the camp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Healy, Camp 
Androscoggin, are on an extended trip in 
Kurope. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Layton, and Mrs. 
Dwight L. Rogers and daughter, Lucile, 
formed a group of visiting camp directors 
who spent a week-end in October at Miss 
Mattoon’s camp Kehonka. 





\ NX > ,, ‘ 
CAMP FOR SALE 
Splendidly equipped girls’ camp 

on beautiful lake in New Hampshire. 
Accessible location. — Substantial 
modern buildings. Well established 
clientele. May be leased with option 
to buy. Unique opportunity. 
For particulars, write 
LAWRENCE DURBOROW, inc. 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Other desirable camps for sale 











DEATH OF MISS LAURA SANFORD 

It is with feelings of sincere grief and 
sorrow that we record the death of Miss 
Laura Sanford, director of Camp Mesa- 
cosa, on September 14, 1929, after a long 
illness. Miss Sanford was formerly con- 
nected with Teachers College and stressed 
student government in the management 
of her camp. She was a member of the 
New York Section of the Camp Directors 
Association. 
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KAMP KAHLERT 
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Continued from page 3 


ization: it is our aim to keep the girls in- 
terested in kamp and to interest them in 
putting something permanent at Kahlert, 
a building or a room, something that they 
can feel has improved kamp for other girls 
as well as for themselves. 

Kahlert hes a true Homecoming Week 
the closing days of kamp! So many girls 
come back to join in the final affairs which 
are as unusual as any held during the en- 
tire summer. This year the carnival and 
the pageant stood out among the other ac- 
tivities. The former was known as the 
Madri Gras and was held on Labor Day, 
opening with a baseball game between the 
juniors and seniors. Carnival spirit was 
high and the costumes were colorful. Fol- 
lowing the outdoor supper a flower-decked 
gondola came up the river, and who was in 
it but the queen? The queen's identity 
had not been made known (she was elected 
by ballot) but there she was in the boat 
the most popular junior. The queen, ac- 
companied by her two maids (the girls re- 
ceiving the next highest votes), came 
ashore and was greeted by the governor 
of the state and her pages (the staff). The 
queen was escorted to her throne and pre- 
sented with the key to Kamp Kahlert. 
Following this presentation the guests 
went into the recreation room where a 
camp orchestra supplied music for danc- 
ing. The Mardi Gras closed with a cotil- 
lion led by the governor and the queen. 
The event was declared a huge success be- 
cause it had given the entire camp some- 
thing to do, no matter how large or small. 

Kamp Kahlert is, you know, on West 
River, and is in Anne Arundel County of 
Maryland — one of the most historic 
counties in the state. Kamp feels that it is 
as much a part of this community as any- 
one living there, and that it should make 
its social contributions to the people. 
For this reason a pageant was held the 
last day of kamp, to which the community 
friends were invited. The pageant, 
“ Maryland Free State, In Her Colonial 


Days,” has been given twice at kamp. In 
the prologue the historical background of 
the country is given. Following this is the 
scene of the landing of the .1rk and the 
Dore in 1634 at St. Clement’s Island. The 
second scene introduces us to Mistress 
Margaret Brent at St. Mary’s, where we 
see that woman’s intellectual abilities are 
recognized. Lord Baltimore’s principles 
of religious freedom in the Act of Tolera- 
tion were next presented. Free education 
was started in Annapolis in 1696 with the 
laying of the cornerstone of King Wil- 
liams’ first free school. We next see how 
the colonists resisted unjust taxation at 
the time of the repulsion of Zachariah 
Hood in 1765, and finally in 1773 the 
burial of the coffin of oppression is held. 
Following a brief epilogue “ Maryland, 
My Maryland” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” were sung, and the pageant 
brought to a close. The result of the 
pageant has been a new interest in Kahlert 
among the residents of that part of the 
state, and a historical benefit to the girls 
in becoming acquainted with the history 
of our camp location. 


YANKEE INGENUITY REWARDED 

Solving of an urgent problem in camp 
sanitation at Camp Morgan, a Y.M.C.A. 
‘amp at Washington, N. H., has won for 
Gordon R. Whittum, Worcester, freshman 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, one of 
the richest rewards available to a fresh- 
man of any American college. To young 
Whittum has been awarded the Yankee 
Ingenuity Scholarship, given by Henry 
J. Fuller, New York, alumnus and trustee, 
to a candidate from each freshman class 
at the institute giving the greatest evi- 
dence of what is commonly termed 
“Yankee ingenuity.” The scholarship 
yields its recipient $600 for the first year, 
and for the second year, if he is awarded 
one of the institute’s other scholarships, 
a bonus of $200. 


HORSEBACK RIDING AT CAMP 
YONAHNOKA 
By Cuarzes V. Tompkins 

Riding is perhaps the most generally 
popular sport at Camp Yonahnoka in 
western North Carolina. The nature of 
the surrounding country contributes 
greatly to its popularity. The camp is 
situated in an open valley surrounded by 
mountains through which wind over fifty 
miles of bridle trails of unusual beauty. 
Campers not only enjoy riding but learn 
to ride correctly. 

The riding master will not take any boy 
out of the camp grounds until he has mas- 
tered the fundamentals of riding and can 
control his horse. There is a riding ring 
on the grounds and also brush jumps and 
hurdles over which the more experienced 
rider may learn to take his horse before 
the season ends. 

Twice a week after supper there are 
games on horseback in the riding ring. 
One of the most popular is ‘Musical 
Chair.” There are six chairs, or boxes, in 
the ring and seven riders. wo or three 
members of the camp orchestra strike up 
a merry tune and when the music stops 
the riders must dismount and run with 
their horses to the chairs in the center of 
the ring. Of course, the rider with the 
most leadable horse is apt to get there 
first and the unlucky boy who finds him- 
self without a chair leaves the ring. One 
chair goes with him, leaving six riders and 
five chairs. The game goes on until there 
is only one chair and two riders in the ring 
and the winner of these two gets the prize. 

At the end of the season there is a horse 
show in which the midgets, juniors and 
seniors compete in different classes. Par- 
ents come to camp for the day and there 
are many visitors from the summer resort 
near by. There are three gaited, five 
gaited, and jumping classes, in each of 
which ribbons for first, second and third 
places are awarded. 

This summer the first ten boys to win 
the camp emblem were given a gypsy trail 
ride which lasted three days. The trip 
wasa tremendous success and undoubtedly 
there will be very keen competition from 
the beginning of camp next summer to gain 
a placeamong the first ten emblem winners. 








COMMUNION 
The rustle, rustle of the leaves, 
And now and then a bird, 
And in the distance presently 

Voices of campers heard. 


The rip-rip-ripple of the wave, 
The blue sky up above; 

And in my heart there wakens 
A gentle thought of love. 


Love for the things God gave to us — 
The simple things of earth: 

The grass, the trees, the flowing stream, 
The vital things of worth. 


And if each girl in Kahlert Kamp 
Could vigil keep one day 
At camp fire point I feel she’d learn 
How God meant her to pray. 
By 4 KanLert CouNSELOR 
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THE MID-WEST SECTION 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Section will be held December 6-8 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. A 
special session for directors of private 
‘camps will be held Saturday evening and 
Sunday morning. Friday morning will be 
devoted to committee and sectional meet- 
ings. Subject for discussion at the separ- 
ate meetings for private camps and organ- 
izational camps is the same, viz. ‘ Pro- 
gressive programs in camps”: (1) Types 
of Camp Government; (2) Discipline or 
Honor Practice; (8) Awards; (4) Campers 
Responsibilities; (5) Projects. Herbert 
Twining is the general chairman of these 
sectional meetings. 

Friday afternoon will be given over to 
the presentation of C. D. A. publicity by 
Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt; “New Departures 
for 1929,” “Discards for 1929,” under 
the leadership of Miss Beatrice Berthold: 
and “Equipment Talk”’ and demonstra- 
tion under Albert Van S. Pulling. Friday 
evening, Dr. John P. Sprague, the na- 
tional president, will give an address on 
“Socializing the Camp Director” and also 
lead in a general discussion on C.D.A. 
policies. Mr. Twining will report on 
“Progressive Programs.” 

On Saturday morning will be held a 
business meeting for active members, and 
a meeting for counselors. In the afternoon 
there will be reports from the various con- 
ferences and Miss Helen Ross will present 
the subject of “Council Fires and other 
Ceremonials, Idealistie Hour in Camp.” 
The general session closing with an ad- 
dress on “Character and Camping.” 

The subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting of the private camp directors to 
be held in the evening and on Sunday 
morning, are “Relation of City,” “State 
and Federal Inspection of Camps”; ““ How 
Clientele of Institutional Camps Affect 
Private Camps”; and “Publicity and 
Promotion of Private Camps.” 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE C.D.A. 
New England Section 
Mr. E. F. Barrows 
Shelter Camp, Inc., West Brattleboro, Vt. 
15 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Carleton 
Camp Chappa Challa, Duxbury, Mass. 
18 Bradshaw St., Medford, Mass. 
Bess Frazier Graham 
Camp Ayapo, Somers, Conn. 
2 Gardner St., Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Helen F. Nellson 
Camp Waziyata, Wareham, Mass. 
11 Chamberlin Terrace, Waltham, Mass. 
Mr. Harry Nissen 
Posse-Nissen Camp, Hillsboro, N. H. 
23 Bertwell Road, Lexington, Mass. 


Mid-West Section 
Frank Lee Beals 
Camp Roosevelt, Mercer, Wis. 
180 E. Delaware Place, Chicago, III. 


Correction. Matt Werner of Camp Ironwood, ad- 
dress should be, Webster Grove, Mo. and not Miss. 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The following applications for member- 
ship have recently been received at the 
National office. Other applications may 
have been sent to the sections but not 
yet received by the National Secretary. 


New England Section 
Mrs. Nell Barnes Knorr 
Camp T-Ledge, Orr’s Island, Maine 
Orr’s Island, Maine 
Marion Z. Claney 
Worcester Council Camp Fire Girls 
6 Chatham St., Worcester, Mass. 
Katharine EF. Salkeld 
Rimrock Farm, Petersham, Mass. P. O. Athol 
R. F. D. No. 1, Athol, Mass. 
S. Stickney 
Sakukiak Camp, East 
County, Maine 
Miss Frances Alexander (Counselor) 
Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Texas 
2631 Park Row, Dallas, Texas 


Brownsfield, Oxford 


South Appalachian Section 
Mr. C. J. Alderson (Counselor) 
Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Texas 
Texas University, Austin, Texas 


New York Section 
Lee Hermann-Base Ranch, Westcliffe, Colo. 
Caravan Camp 
16 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss M. Louise Hollands 
85 Maple St., Hornell, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Section 
Elin S$. Ostberg (Counselor) ~ 
Lighthouse Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mid-West Section 

William Wallace Rice 

Burr Oaks Camp, Mukwonago, Wis. 

800 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ruth H. Schroeder 

113 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Homer H. Grafton 

1112 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








CAMPING IN ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 1) 
The wise camper visits her camp site dur- 
ing the winter or early spring; if the place 
is fairly dry then she may be sure at least 
that the ground will not be under water 
during August and September. 

Water: This is a very important item. 
Water in a great many places is not very 
plentiful; it is generally spring water. The 
camper has to satisfy herself that the cot- 
tage from where the water is to come has a 
good supply and that the owner will allow 
the well to be used, also that the water is 
pure and the well unpolluted. 

In England except in the North, there 
are very few lakes or stretches of water 
and sinking a well for a temporary camp 
would be out of the question. 

Wood: This again is a matter which has 
to be carefully considered. All the fallen 
trees and dead branches are cleared away 
and there is very little suitable wood for 
burning to be found lying about. It hap- 
pens quite often that wood has to be 
bought for use in camp. 

Timber is very expensive in England. 
The small cottages and houses are all 
built of brick or stone because wooden 
houses would be far too expensive a luxury. 

Shelter: If we cannot obtain the use of 
an old barn, outhouse or stables we take a 
marquee to camp. When the weather is 





Joun Martin’s Book 

THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE 

The most expensive magazine for 
children reaching a clientele of 
wealth and discrimination. 

The John Martin Camp Bureau 
maintains an active service recom- 
mending camps to parents. 

Rates and information on request. 


RICHARD W. DESHON, Director 


Joun Martin’s CAMP AND SCHOOL SERVICE 
$00 Fourtu Ave., New York City 











Owner and director of established boys’ camp 
in N. H. desires to sell or form partnership. 
Address Q. V. 








worse than usual there must be some place 
where we can eat in comparative dryness 
and where blankets and clothes can be 
aired and dried. 

Surroundings: This is a necessary part 
of a good camp. A pretty view, nice coun- 
try, trees, sloping grounds, accessibility, 
all are essential to make a group of people 
happy and content. 

Having found a suitable site and ob- 
tained permission to use it, our next con- 
sideration is the children whom we are 
taking. 

The camping regulations are very defin- 
ite and have to be closely followed by 
‘aptains intending to camp. The captain 
must have a license. To obtain this she 
must have camped out not less than a 
week. 

1. Know how to handle tents in dry and 
wet weather. 

2. Know the rules of sanitation incamp. 

3. Be able to cook in the open. 

4. Erect hessian screening. 

5. Make a flag staff and know the color 
ceremonials. 

6. Write out a week’s menu and the 
list of groceries required, stating the right 
quantity of milk, butter and meat each 
person should have daily. 

7. Make out a week’s program of ac- 
tivities and a list of patrol duties. 

8. Have a general knowledge of first 
aid. 

9. Know something about nature and 
woodcraft and be able to teach square 
lashing and gadget making. 

No camp may exceed fifty in number 
without a special permit from the County 
Camp Adviser. If the number exceeds 
fifty the camp is then run in units of thirty 
with a separate kitchen for each unit. A 
camp adviser is in charge. A captain gen- 
erally takes her own company to camp, 
but in some cases when she cannot spare 
the time or she is not properly qualified, 
the company is taken by another captain 
or else the children go to a group camp. 

When the captain has passed her tests 
and has her license and is prepared to run 
a camp she sends out a letter to the par- 
ents asking if they approve and give their 
consent to their child coming to camp. In 
the letter the fee for camp is stated. The 


(Continued on page 10 








CAMPING IN ENGLAND 
Continued from page 9 
captain also asks.if there is any special 
diet required or if the child has any physi- 
cal disability. A kit list is also sent out. 

\ fund to cover the price of equipment, 
ie. tents, ponchos, cooking utensils, ete. 
and also to pay for transports is quite a 
serious consideration. The usual cost is 
about 25 shillings to 30 shillings a week. 
This includes railway fare or transport 
by motor charabane. The girl contributes 
about 10 shillings to 15 shillings a week, 
the rest of the money being earned by the 
company through a sale of work at rum- 
mage sale, trading with homemade sweets 
or jam, or else by giving an entertainment 
or dance. 

All these matters receive attention dur- 
ing the winter aud spring months. 

When the company is going to camp for 
the first time, the captain and one or two 
experienced campers arrive at the camp 
site a day or two before the camp starts 
in order that the site may be properly 
planned and the kitchen and = sanitary 
arrangements completed before the chil- 
dren come. 

If the company is seasoned the campers, 
every one, arrive on the same day and the 
camp is well on its way to completion be- 
fore hed time. Three to four hours are 
considered time enough to get the tents 
up and sleeping quarters arranged and a 
meal prepared. 

The girls put up their own tents, in fact, 
they do everything in camp, except the 
actual digging which is considered to be 
too heavy for a girl of eleven years old. 
\ squad of six girls put up a tent, the type 
used being army bell tents. Four girls 
sleep ina tent and the officers two in a 
tent. 

The plan of the camp most generally 
used is as follows: The flag staff is put up 
in the centre of the camp site. The tents 
are pitched in a horse shoe formation 
round the flag staff leaving a clear space 
of twenty-five to thirty feet in the centre, 
a space of four to five feet is left between 
each tent. The commandant has her tent 
in the centre of the horse shoe and the 
other officers have tents at either end. 
The hospital tent is placed a little way be- 
hind the commandant’s tent out of the 
line in order that it may be quieter but 
still easily accessible. 

The tents are pitched if possible with 
their backs to the prevailing wind, open- 
ing out onto the space in front of the flag 
staff. 

The kitehen is made about twenty-five 
vards from the tents — it consists of an 
open fire place made by turfing the ground 
three feet long and half a foot wide: a 
double row of bricks put one on top of the 
other with air spaces between, placed 
along both sides of the trench and some 
old pieces of iron put across the bricks on 
which the cooking pots stand. 

A tent is pitched near by in the shade of 
a tree: if possible made to face north east 
and in it are kept all the grocery stores. 
The dry goods are stored in wooden pack- 
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ing cases—they are raised from the 
ground about four inches by bricks or 
wooden tent pegs and placed all round in- 
side the tents. The middle of the tent is 
occupied by a roughly made table. The 
menu for the week is put up in a promi- 
nent place and a note book and pencil- 
hang from the central pole. 

No butter, milk, meat or green vege- 
tables are kept in the tent — all these 
things are kept in larders, either dug under- 
ground or else prepared by hanging a 
small packing case from the branch of a 
tree and covering the front with butter 
muslin. The milk and butter are kept in 
pails of water. Ice does not exist in camp. 

There are three ways of disposing of 
refuse. 

1. The incinerator which is too well 
known to need deseription. 

2. tf dry refuse pit. This is a hole dug 
in the ground about four feet square. All 
refuse from the kitchen and scraps are 
thrown into this pit, and covered with a 
thin laver of earth, once a day — six inches 
of earth and cinders are shovelled in, and a 
little disinfecting powder scattered over 
the whole. In this way there is no trouble 
from flies. 

3. .f wet refuse pit. A small hole about 
a foot square is made, adjoining this a 
larger hole about two feet square is dug 
and a channel cut between the two. The 
small hole is filled with green leaves or 
branches. Into this is poured all greasy 
water. The leaves catch the bits of food 
and the grease, and the water runs through 
into the big hole and percolates into the 
ground. The leaves are renewed daily. 

The next requirement to complete the 
camp are wash houses and toilets. 

Wash houses are made of hessian. This 
is nailed or tied on to six foot poles driven 
into the ground. One compartment. six 
feet square is provided per tent, four wash 
basins are also provided. The toilets are 
constructed on the trench system and 
erected one hundred yards away from 
camp 

The camp “buildings” are now com- 
plete and it only remains for the campers 
to establish themselves comfortably. 

As a rule the children sleep on the 
ground, They are issued two ponchos, 
one to put on the ground, the other to 
cover their bedding. Each child brings a 
paillasse case —a sack about five feet 
long: on arrival in camp it is half filled 
with straw and serves as a mattress 
three blankets and pillow complete the 
bed —— no sheets are allowed in camp. 
Everything in the tent has to be raised 
off the ground; firstly, because of the damp 
and secondly because the grass should be 
kept fresh and green. Clothes are hung 
round the tent pole. Beds when not in use 
or airing are rolled up and piled around 
the centre of the tent. 

The hospital tent is provided with a 
camp bed, several spare blankets, a com- 
plete first aid box with a list of its con- 
tents clearly written and displayed, and 
the doctor’s name and address, a chair, a 
basin and clean towel, also a spirit lamp 


and kettle anda pitcher of sterilized water. 
This tent is always kept neat and in good 
order by the commandant and no one 
may use it without permission. 

The work of the camp is divided into 
the following duties and a fresh patrol is 
responsible every day: (1) cooks; (2) mess 
orderlies who lay and clean the meals and 
wash up: (3) sanitary: (4) wood and water, 

The sanitary patrol in addition to their 
sanitary work usually provide the color 
party, make and look after the camp fire 
and fetch and carry the mails once a day. 

Naturally, each camp varies in regard 
to its patrol duties, programs and ar- 
rangements and this article is only in- 
tended to convey a general idea of what 
would be considered a well-organized camp 
by the authorities. 

A daily program is made out as follows. 
Of course it is subject to considerable al- 
teration and several luncheon, tea and 
supper hikes are undertaken. The pro- 
gram of activities varies daily according 
to the wishes of the company as expressed 
by the patrol leaders at the court of honor. 

7.00 a.m. Cooks up 
TAS General 
parade 


reveille and health 


8.30 Breakfast 

9.00 Orderly duties, beds and blan- 
kets are taken out of the tents 
and aired daily 

945 Color ceremonial and short 
pravers daily 

10.15 Campcraft and wooderaft in- 
struction 

12.00 Bathing if possible. A life 
saver in charge 

1.00 p.m. Luncheon. Beds made and 


put back into the tents 
1.45 Canteen and court of honor 


2.00 Rest hour 

3.00 Free time for everyone. In- 
spection of camp by command- 
ant 

£30 Tea 

5.30 Games 

7.30 Supper 

8.50 Camp fire 

9.00 Bed time 

9.30 Silence. Taps 


Hot cocoa and biscuits are taken round 
the tents by the officers at 9.15 p.m. 

Under the heading camperaft and wood 
craft instruction, the girls are taught how 
to make all the gadgets required for camp, 
i.e. stands for wash basins, larders, stands 
for cooking pots, waste paper baskets, 
bootracks, towel rails, flag staff, ete. They 
are taught about fire making, care of tents 
in dry and wet weather, something about 
trees, and good and bad firewood; to take 
compass directions, make maps, how to 
track, stalk and lay trails and something 
about birds, flowers and general nature 
study. 

During the “games” period all sorts of 
stalking and tracking games are played, 
sports, country dancing, nature walks, 
and games and team games are organized. 
Camp fire is the time during which singing 
is taught and yarns are given. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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THE EDITOR GOES VISITING 


(Continued from October Number) 


What a magnificent building is the log 
dining hall containing a huge fireplace, 
large enough to enter and stand up 
straight, in which was burning merrily big 
logs, recalling the lines “sings the black- 
ened log a tune learned in some forgotten 
June” — but, sorely tempted as we were 


_ to linger, we had to be on our way. 
ton) e 


After a drive of several hours we turned 
into the beautiful driveway of Camp 
Anawan, near Meredith, N. H. Anawan 
is conducted by Mrs. Nellie 5. Winchester 
and the Misses Hazelton, a combination 
that has existed for sixteen summers with- 
out a break. Situated on a high site, over- 
looking miles and miles of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee and mountain ranges, the camp 
presents a most attractive appearance. 
Real New England hospitality greeted us 
when we were met by Mrs. Winchester 
and the Misses Hazelton, at the doorway 
of the old house which serves as an office 
and reception building. The broad piazzas, 
overlooking this beautiful vista, serve as 
the dining room for the campers. 

The graciousness of the directors, the 
unusual setting of the camp, the quality of 
the program, the excellent meals, the 
splendid corps of counselors, form a com- 
bination that draws the girls back each 
year to their camp of “known delight.” 
It was our privilege to be present at the 
daily conference of counselors, under the 
guidance of Abigail Hazelton. Coépera- 
tion and team play were in evidence, two 
elements that assure the success of any 
camp. 

Little Sister Anawan is the camp for 
younger girls and is located in a charming 
spot. The building was specially planned 
to house the entire group of girls. Back of 
the big social room is the sleeping porch. 
When we arrived the girls were rehearsing 
Haydn’s “Toy Symphony.” The clang- 
ing of the cymbal, the beat of the drum, 
the clap-clap of the castanets, the tingle 
of the triangle produced in rhythm by the 
players and accompanied by the pianc 
deserved the applause they received at the 
end of the selection. My! how the little 
tots did enjoy playing. 

Would that every camp had as attrac- 
tive wash rooms as we saw at Anawan. 
They were models of cleanliness and order. 
Clever health verses were painted in pos- 
ter style and hung on the walls of the room. 

Here are the clever verses we found in 
the wash room. 

THE WISE GIRL 
There is a girl in our camp, 
And she is wondrous wise, 
Her wash cloth is as white as snow 
Her towel folded nice. 


She never wastes her time in here, 
I’ve never seen her fiddle, 

I’ve never seen her pinch 
Her paste tube in the middle! 


ry . 
1ese verses were illustrated by draw- 
rl y y llustrated by d 
ings of a towel neatly hung on the line, her 


wash cloth properly hung up and a tube 
of tooth paste which had been “ pinched” 
in the middle. 


ARE YOU A GOOP? 
The Goops behave in a funny way, 
They quarrel and scream and splutter 


ry 


They scatter papers in the “ kK 
And leave an awful clutter. 


DON’T BE A GOOP! 
OBEY THE LAW 


One at a time within each “hk 
Is all we tolerate, 
Obey the rule, 
I think that you'll 
Its wisdom emulate! 
(Look up this word.) 


s 


The nature cabin was presided over by 
lola Kay Eastburn. It was not a museum, 
but a social center, a salon, where tea was 
served and the wonderful things in nature 
talked over by congenial spirits. Living 
creatures, odd freaks in nature, beautiful 
paintings, books galore, rugs, and com- 
fortable chairs made the cabin a place 
where campers loved to be. From this 
-abin trips were taken for the purpose of 
studying geology, mushrooms, birds, ferns, 
flowers, etc. No musty, dead, uninterest- 
ing or unattractive things were to be found 
in the nature study program at Anawan. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon 
when we said good-bye to our hostesses 
and it was two o'clock in the morning 
when we saw the faint outlines of Chim- 
ney Corners, but we felt that it was worth 
while to make such visitations. Visiting 
a camp reveals what printed pages cannot 
reveal, that is the friendliness of directors, 
the high idealism that dominates the 
‘amps and the character-producing value 
of contact with wholesome personalities. 
You must feel all this and see it for your- 
self. Our faith and belief in the camping 
movement was strengthened as never be- 
fore and we believe the next decade will 
reveal even greater things in the camping 
world. 

A few days later we visited one of our 
neighboring camps, Camp Lenore at 
Hinsdale, Mass., conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spectorsky. It was Saturday morn- 
ing and the rituals were being conducted 
by campers in the social hall. The story 
of David was being presented in dramatic 
form, accompanied by Bach music, played 
by three skilled artists, a violinist, cellist, 
and pianist. It was the religious service 
of the camp, and a quiet, devotional at- 
mosphere hovered over the camp and au- 
dience. The participants seemed filled 
with religious fervor, and the whole set- 
ting was very impressive. Every Satur- 
day morning these rituals are given by the 
campers. 

* * * * * * 

Thus endeth the peregrinations of the 

editor for the season of 1929. 
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The free time may be used by the chil- 
dren in any way they wish — there are no 
restrictions imposed except that bathing 
is not allowed without special permission 
and then only under strict supervision. 

The water and weather are generally 
too cold to allow of more than a very 
short period in the water, ten to fifteen 
minutes is the usual time and then straight 
back to dress. 

The usual staff for a camp up to fifty 
girls is the commandant, her lieutenant, 
a quartermaster in charge of the stores 
and cooking and, if there is bathing, a 
fully quaified adult life saver — making 
four in all. The children average in age 
about thirteen years — there are none 
under eleven and very few over fourteen. 

We try very hard when in camp to keep 
in mind the necessary moral, mental and 
physical training and to teach the children 
the inner meaning of wooderaft in order 
that they may through the beauties of 
nature realize: 

1. That they are part of a large family 

2. That their duty is to play out their 
part and fullfil their responsibilities 

3. To open their minds to a broader 
horizon and to give them an idea of the 
greatness of the universe 

4. To give them a sense of comradeship 
an idea of playing the game and a feeling 
for team work. 


“When the great Recorder comes 
To write against your name 
He writes not that you won or lost 
But how you played the game.” 


5. To inspire them to enjoy the great 
adventures and the great romance that 
camping can be to all of us if we are able to 
open our eyes and minds wide enough to 
understand the real Scout spirit which the 
Chief Scout has given to us. 


It seems to me I'd like to go 
Where bells don’t ring or whistles blow 
Or clocks don’t strike or gongs won’t sound 
And I'd have stillness all around. 


Not real stillness but just the trees 
Low whispering and the hum of bees 

Or brooks faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly, tangled tones. 


Or maybe the cricket or katydid 
Or the song of birds in the bushes hid 
Or just some such sweet sounds as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If it weren't for light and sound and smell 
I'd like the city pretty well 

But when it comes to getting rest 
I like the country lots the best. 


It sometimes seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust 
And get out where the sky is blue 
And say now! How does it seem to you. 
EUGENE FieLp 
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'Endorse Bass Moccasins for Campers 


Bass True Moccasins are recognized by camp directors 
as the most practical footwear for camping and they are 
recommended by orthopedic physicians because their type 
of construction affords absolute comfort and protection, 
a besides allowing the bones, ligaments, and tendrons of the 
’ foot to function as Nature intended. 


GJ BAGS BOO. Seen. tome 




















CAMPERS’ LETTERS TO PARENTS 


Continued from page 


5. Rope walk in the moonlight along 
the Marginal Wavy. 
G. Seniors rise at 3.30 a.m. to see Venus 
and Jupiter 
7. Seniors row to meet the sunrise 
Ss. Camperaft breakfast (Jumiors 
Learning to make a fire 
bh. Cooking French toast 
c. Washing dishes 
9. Some of us go to Solomon's Island 
a. Automobiles and truck 
bh. Our supper 
c. How we spent ten cents 
d. Dancing 
e. Singing on the return trip in the 
moonlight 
10. What the ones did who stayed home 


Before the first letter of the season went 
home, at assembly we discussed letter 
writing and how much the ones at home 
looked forward to receiving them. The 
following extracts from Constance’s first 
letter home were read: 

Camp Matoaka 
St. Leonard, Md. 
July 1, 1928 
Dear Mother and Dad: 


Imagine yourself on a rustic porch fac- 
ing Chesapeake Bay, with a sailboat far 
off in the distance and a steamboat with 
just a wisp of smoke arising from the fun- 
nel. That is where I have been to meals. 
It may interest you to know that I cleaned 
up my plate and that squash was one of 
the dishes at luncheon and that [ate it all 
and liked it too. Tam always hungry and 
not a bit homesick, though I am not sure 
whether you will take that as a complhi- 
ment to your daughter's fortitude (I as- 
sure you that it is) or an insult to your- 
selves (L assure you it isn’t). After lunch- 
eon we went to assembly in the lodge. 
This has a great open fireplace, is lined 
with books, has a table to write on, a place 
to hang up tennis rackets, rustic cabinets 
for song books, ete. ete. The “family” 
was introduced to the campers including 
the counselors and the negro cooks who 
had been cheered at luncheon on account 
of an apple pie dessert. We were shown 
how to make our beds and then went 
back to our cabins to fix our things. Cling. 
clang! Bell for rest hour, not in the ham- 
mocks under the trees today as it was so 
wet but on our own beds. Then we went 





swimming. Glorious paddling, shrieks. 
By the way I think vou forgot my tooth 
brush. Lots of love, Constance 


Someone had just picked up the begin- 
ning of a letter, unsigned and unfinished, 
and she suggested that it was the kind of a 
letter mother and dad would not like to 
get. She read: 

July 1, 1929 
Dear Mother 

There are a million things you failed to 

put in. For instance, | did not find my 
tennis shoes, my kimona, my new pajamas 
my... 
And there it stopped but it carried its 
point of comparison and I am sure that 
the first letters to leave camp this year 
were worth reading. 

Frequently letters from old campers 
were received sending greetings to the 
campers of 1929. They came from Pan- 
ama: from Germany; from England; from 
many parts of our own country. These 
were always read just before letter writing 
time to the campers and our appreciation 
expressed of the many things we learned. 
That we had a measure of success has been 
proved by letters from the parents saying 
how much better our season must be than 
past ones as the letters were so full of 
things we were doing. Many of the chil- 
dren’s letters were sent to us to read. The 
Bulletin of Events is not original with us, 
but it is worth passing on. 

Susan S. Alburtis 
Camp Matonka 
St. Leonard, Md. 


ON CANDLE LIGHT 


Continued from page 5) 


radiance from the hearth trembled out 
through the cosy room and lost itself in 
shadowy places. score of candles made 
shadowgraphs upon the walls and ceiling 

- oblongs, triangles, squares, with rounds 
or ovals here and there where a vase or 
bowl stood between wall and light. Each 
candle point was softly golden, inviting 
the eye, retentive and restful. Each tiny 
flame was alive and cheerful in its own 
amber aura around electric blue. Reaching 
up, sinking down, flickering or quiescent 
according to their momentary mood, the 
candles burned. And the homey, comfort- 
able, old-fashioned atmosphere of this 
room accorded, too, with the spirit of the 
camp — restfully recreative. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


(Established 1857) 
Guaranteed circulation 130,000 


For special educational advertising 
rates and details address: 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“America’s Most Quoted Magazine” 











MAGAZINE 


Established 1873 
Reaches young people between the 
ages of 10 and 18 interested in high- 
class camps and schools. 


Rates and full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


LILLIAN C, MATLAW 
St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Camp Supplies, Inc. 
38 Chauncy Street 
Boston 
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OUTFITTER TO CAMP, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 





Inquiries solicited 
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